RELIGIOUS PRACTICES
the many, the former for the few who were capable of
profiting by them. The Catholic Church exterminated
the Gnostics, but proceeded to organize itself as though
the Gnostic belief in esoteric and exoteric teachings were
true.1 For the vulgar it provided ceremonial, magically
compulsive formulas, the worship of images, a calendar of
holy days. To the few it taught, through the mouth of
the mystics, that such external 'aids to devotion* were
(as Buddha had pointed out many centuries before) strong
fetters holding men back from enlightenment or, in Christian
phraseology, from communion with God. In practice,
Christianity, like Hinduism or Buddhism, is not one
religion, tut several religions, adapted to the needs of
different types of human beings. A Christian church in
Southern Spain, or Mexico, or Sicily, is singularly like a
Hindu temple. The eye is delighted by the same gaudy
colours, the same tripe-like decorations, the same gesticu-
lating statues; the nose inhales the same intoxicating
smells \ the ear fend, along with it, the understanding, are
lulled by the drone of the same incomprehensible incanta-
tions, roused by the same loud, impressive music. At the
other end of the scale, consider the chapel of a Cistercian
monastery and the meditation hall of a community of
Zen Buddhists. They are equally bare; aids to devotion
(in other words, fetters holding back the soul from en-
lightenment) are conspicuously absent from either building.
Here are two distinct religions for two distinct kinds of
human beings*
The history of ideas is to a great extent the history of
the misinterpretation of ideas. An outstanding individual
makes a record of his life or formulates, in the light of
his personal experience, a theory about the nature of the
world. Other individuals, not possessing his natural
1 One of the charges levelled by the Inquisition against Eckhart
was that he had spoken openly to die people of holy mysteries.
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